Poetic Values
farce. They are either unwarrantedly prosy, like Eliot's
Sweeney Agonistes and Auden's Paid on Both Sides, or tend
toward incongruous rhetoric, like MacLeish's Panic. It is note-
worthy, moreover, that even those who see clearly the need
for satire as a weapon against the money power refuse to limit
themselves to a narrow view of their office. Lewis writes of
the single mind; Hugh MacDiarmid on the restless spirit of
man: the energy of thought which transforms the world.
We do not quarrel with Cellini because he is not Michel-
angelo, and, similarly, we may take pleasure in the well
wrought lyric, however slight. But a major poem has some-
thing more than the elegance which lies in the gift alike of the
skilful goldsmith and the clever mathematician. It addresses
itself to the whole mind. The themes which repeat themselves
in poetry: the theme of the sacrified god, of the underworld
journey, of incest, of rebirth, are related to the most ancient
recorded myths and seem to draw, like the dream, upon a kind
of racial memory and to express fears and desires inherited
with our other instincts from a savage past It is where the
details of the legend fail to tally with experience, or where we
seek to rationalize it, that its significance becomes question-
able. Myth is of the substance of poetry, not because poetry
belongs to the childhood of the race, but because those early
imaginative formulations continue to have emotional validity
for us. Poetry is rooted in emotion, though it is fed upon feet,
and shaped by imagination.
Herein lies the kinship between poetry and religion, which
has led some critics to transfer the quarrel between religion
and science to a quarrel between science and poetry. It would
be truer to say that in the major poem these two ancient
enemies meet and are at peace. A skilful verse-man is as con-
scious of measure and design as any mathematician, and may
produce work having the pragmatic value of a scientific hypo-
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